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it was to go to its doom in the Franco-German War. The Prince and Princess
again visited France in 1868. They spent a large part of the year 1868-69
in a great tour through Germany, Egypt (where they were present at the
completion of the Suez Canal), Turkey, and the Crimea. Everywhere he
went the observant Prince conversed with the people who were directing
affairs, and he added to his already extraordinarily wide and discursive
knowledge.

In 1870 the third of the great Prussian series of wars occurred. Although
provoked, the French Government of the Emperor Napoleon III. forced the
outbreak of war by demanding that a guarantee be given against any Hohen-
zollern Prince ever being candidate for the throne of Spain. The news of the
rupture with Germany announced by M. Emile Ollivier in the Corps L6gislatif,
" with a light heart (le cceur teger)" was forwarded from The Times office to
Marlborough House where Delane, the editor, was dining with the Prince of
Wales. Delane at once passed on the news to the Prince.

The United Kingdom was neutral in the Franco-German War of 1870-71.
The Government, of which Mr Gladstone was Prime Minister, made within
a few weeks of the opening of hostilities a treaty with Prussia (8th August
1870) undertaking to join in the war alongside that Power if the French invaded
Belgium ; and it made an exactly similar treaty for co-operation with France
in case the Prussians should invade Belgium (gth August 1870.) As both
parties to the war respected Belgian neutrality, the United Kingdom had no
call to intervene. The sympathy of Queen Victoria was undoubtedly with the
German side, more perhaps because the French had directly caused the war
(by their " guarantee " demand about the Spanish crown) than on account
of her close relations with the Prussian, Hessian, and other Royal German
families. Curiously, she considered the Germans as the weaker party, and
was apprehensive of the results of a French victory in the war.1 The Prince
of Wales, whose annual visits to France made that country a second home to
him, was undoubtedly sympathetic with the French. As the United Kingdom
had a strictly constitutional Government, the private sympathies of the Queen
had no effect upon policy, nor, of course, had the Prince's, His passionate
desire was not for British intervention in the war (as he had desired in the
Schleswig-Holstein affair), but for mediation. He besought the Queen, who
naturally could only have acted through the Cabinet, to allow him to go on
a mission of peace, armed with Royal letters empowering him to maie proposals
to both sides. Soon after the war started he wrote from Abergeldie to the
Queen:

I cannot bear sitting here and doing nothing, whilst all this bloodshed is going on.
How I wish you could send me with letters to the Emperor (of the French) and King

1 Wemyss, Memoirs of Sir R. Morier (1911,) ii'p. 153-